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RETHINKING  THE  SITING  PROCESS 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 
AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COUNCIL 

Frank  E.  Baxter 
President 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 


This  forum  is  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council's 
MetroPlan  2000,  a  three-year  project  which  began  in  July  1987 
and  will  be  completed  in  May  1990.    It  fulfills  the  Council's 
mandate  under  M.G.L.  chapter  40B  to  prepare  a  regional  plan. 
The  Council  has  regularly  prepared  a  regional  plan,  however  the 
most  recent  one  was  done  in  1976.    The  Council  and  its  Executive 
Committee  believe  that  a  new  one  is  essential  to  guide 
development  in  the  region's  101  cities  and  towns. 

The  MetroPlan  2000  process  has  identified  a  number  of  regional 
issues  and  regional  resources  which  need  special  attention.  One 
of  those  issues  is  the  siting  of  needed,  but  controversial 
regional  facilities.    This  facility  siting  forum  is  the  second 
of  several  to  focus  on  these  regional  issues.    The  first  was 
held  in  July  1988  on  Logan  Airport  and  the  third  will  address  a 
transportation  issue:    "The  Commute." 

These  forums  represent  a  recognition  on  MAPC's  part  that  we  will 
have  a  much  better  plan  if  we  reach  beyond  traditional  planning 
processes  and  include  input  from  individuals  and  groups  with  the 
kind  of  expertise  represented  here  today. 

As  the  president  of  MAPC,  I  eagerly  await  the  results  of  today's 
forum.    As  you  know,  MAPC  has  the  unique  opportunity  of  having 
11  state  agencies  on  our  board  in  an  ex-officio  capacity.  We 
also  have  21  gubernatorial  appointees.    We  also  have  101  chief 
elected  or  chief  appointed  officials  of  the  municipalities  or 
their  designees  on  our  board.    This  allows  MAPC  to  act  in  a 
capacity  as  a  "broker"  on  controversial  issues.    We  can  perform 
any  of  five  functions: 

1.  Provide  facts  and  data 

2.  Provide  a  neutral  forum 

3.  Mediate  the  issue 

4.  Monitor  implementation  of  a  program 

5.  Take  a  position/action  in  the  regional  interest. 

These  functions  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
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We  also  have  seven  intercommunity  planning  groups,  known  as 
subregions,  which  have  formed  throughout  the  metropolitan  area 
to  pursue  intercommunity  planning  issues.    These  seven 
subregions  cover  most  of  the  communities  between  Routes  128  and 
495.    We  have  also  been  working  with  the  Mayor  of  Boston  to 
create  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  the  cooperation  and 
communication  of  communities  within  the  128  belt. 

MAPC's  statute  is  broad  and  allows  considerable  flexibility  in 
responding  to  critical  regional  issues.    While  the  Council  has 
little  actual  power--  except  that  of  a  good  idea--we  have 
considerable  ability  to  influence  communities,  state  agencies, 
the  administration,  and  the  legislature.    We  have  recently 
established  a  legislative  office  for  coordination  and 
communication  with  the  administration  and  the  general  court. 

As  you  continue  your  deliberations  today,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  explore  creative  ways  to  approach  the  siting 
process.    I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  results  of  your 
discussions  at  our  next  Executive  Committee  meeting.    On  behalf 
of  the  MAPC,  I  would  like  to  thank  Richard  Gelpke,  Chairman  of 
our  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Quality  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  for  his  leadership  in  setting  up  this  forum  and  Judith 
Wiegand,  project  manager  for  this  effort.    My  thanks  also  to  all 
of  you  for  your  contributions  to  today's  efforts.    I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  coming  months  to  carry  this 
process  forward.    Today  is  not  the  end,  it  is  the  beginning. 
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The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  would  like  to  thank  the 
following  organizations  for  their  support  of  and  assistance  with  this 
Siting  Forum.    Without  their  generous  donations  of  time,  space,  and 
thought,  this  forum  would  not  be  held: 

The  University  of  Massachusetts-Boston,  Harbor  Campus 
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today  and  the  follow-up  activities  to  come. 
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SITING  CONTROVERSIAL  FACILITIES: 
A  PERSONAL  AND  LEGISLATIVE  PERSPECTIVE 


The  Honorable  William  M.  Bulger 


I  believe  I  just  heard  Professor  Gelpke  suggest  that  we  step 
back  and  look  at  the  entire  swamp  instead  of  a  single 
alligator.    I  can  only  tell  you  that  this  is  an  almost 
impossible  task,  because  there  is,  in  fact,  no  single  site 
selection  process--not  even  for  the  same  kind  of  facility. 
There  are  so  many  statutory  methods  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
siting  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  all  in  and  deal  with 
them  in  a  very  general  fashion.    Determining  which  siting 
process  is  relevant  depends  on  two  factors:    the  type  of 
facility  being  sited  and,  of  course,  the  entity  which  is  siting 
the  facil ity. 

Generally,  private  parties  siting  undesirable  facilities  are 
subject  to  the  strictest  regulation.    State  agencies  siting 
needed  facilities  are  subject  to  the  least  restrictive 
regulations.    The  process  required  to  site  public  facilities 
ought  to  grant  government  approval  to  the  siting  of  private 
facilities  and  could  have  been  devised  from  either  of  two 
extremes.    On  the  one  hand,  a  legislative  enactment  could  have 
granted  the  authority  to  the  executive  to  make  all  siting 
decisions  without  statutory  guidelines  or  conditions.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  process  could  have  required  that  each  and  every 
siting  decision  receive  approval  through  a  legislative  act. 

So,  at  one  extreme,  we  might  have  allowed  the  executive  almost 
absolute  sitingly  authority  or  we  might  have  required  that  every 
single  siting  decision  have  the  approval  of  the  legislative 
body.    Of  course,  neither  of  these  extremes  is  desirable  and  the 
actual  process,  when  we  try  to  get  it  into  some  kind  of  focus, 
falls  in  between. 

While  the  siting  of  state  facilities  is  subject  to  less 
statutory  regulation,  it  is  also  subject  to  another  process--the 
appropriation  process.    While  the  governor  might  be  able  to  site 
an  incinerator  in  some  spot,  there  is  still  a  check  on  the 
executive  branch's  action  by  virtue  of  the  appropriation 
process. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  night  at  Symphony  Hall  when  the  lady 
walked  by  the  table  where  my  wife  and  I  were  seated.    She  said, 
"You,  you  are  a  household  word  in  our  town."    She  lives  in 
Weston.    And  I  don't  know  what  that  household  word  is. 
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This  is  a  case  where  I  had  advised  the  governor  to  consider 
Weston  as  a  potential  site.    If  my  recommendation  had  been  a 
community  a  little  further  up  the  highway,  say  Waltham,  there 
would  have  been  less  of  a  skeptical  attitude  about  my 
recommendation.    Well,  my  suggestion  was  greeted  with  mirth  on 
one  hand  and  apprehension  on  the  other,  but  not  always  with  as 
much  seriousness  as  I  would  have  hoped.    My  recommendation  arose 
out  of  the  desire  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  site  an  incinerator 
in  the  South  Bay  area  of  the  city.    It  was  my  contention  that 
this  was  an  unwise  spot--a  bad  selection  for  a  variety  of 
reasons--so  I  opposed  it.    We  seem  to  have  been  successful , 
since  the  administration  is  now  looking  at  other  places.    So,  it 
does  little  good  for  a  governor  or  commissioner  to  select  a  site 
for  a  facility  unless  the  funds  for  acquisition  and  construction 
are  appropriated.    That  is  the  leverage  which  people  have 
through  the  legislative  body  itself. 

The  legislature  can  also  influence  the  siting  of  public 
facilities  by  nonstate  agencies.    I  can  relate  to  you  the 
personal  experiences  gained  through  my  own  participation  in  the 
successful  sitings  of  two  correctional  facilities  and  the 
already  mentioned  successful  opposition  to  the  siting  of  the 
mass-burn  incinerator. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  a  new  Charles  Street  Jail, 
it  had  gone  unresolved  for  nearly  13  years  and  a  point  had  been 
reached  where  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  17-story  building  on  the  corner  of  Charles 
Circle  for  lack  of  a  better  solution. 

Now,  everyone  said  this  was  a  bad  solution--!?  stories  on 
Charles  Circle.    However,  17  stories  would  have  been  necessary 
because  the  building  had  to  be  built  while  the  present  jail 
continued  to  operate  and  the  new  jail  had  to  be  built  on  a  very 
small  footprint.    Dennis  Kearney  was  sheriff  and  he  had  told  me 
on  several  occasions  that  he  would  rather  quit  than  try  to 
accomplish  this.    He  could  not  run  the  facility  while  the  new 
one  was  under  construction;  it  would  be  impossible  to  run  the 
place--it  is  now--but  it  would  be  worse  without  the  recreation 
area.    Also,  we  would  be  building  a  17-story  building  where 
people  would  constantly  be  riding  up  and  down  in  elevators.  For 
the  next  50  to  75  years,  we  would  be  using  a  building  which  we 
knew  was  not  suitable  for  its  purpose.    Judge  Liacos,  however, 
had  said  we  must  do  it  because  prisoners  were  living  in 
conditions  which  violated  their  due  process. 

Very  briefly,  we  had  been  looking  into  land  in  the  North  Station 
area.  I  was  going  to  get  myself  involved,  very  unwisely,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Boston  Garden.  Happily,  I  walked  away  from  that, 
although  not  without  having  made  a  blunder  of  massive 
proportions,  having  called  Boston  Garden  nothing  but  a  temple  to 
prolonged  adolescence.  I  even  got  letters  to  the  editor  from  my 
own  kids,  about  embarrassing  them  all  over  the  place. 
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While  I  was  looking  at  that  area,  I  discovered  that  Mass. 
General  Hospital  owned  a  lot  of  land  there.    The  hospital,  of 
course,  did  not  like  having  a  new  building  on  its  front 
doorstep.    So,  I  went  back  to  Mass.  General  and  asked  about  a 
land  swap.    I  remember  a  luncheon  with  hospital  representatives 
and  their  counsel.    They  said  it  would  be  a  great  idea--if  we 
could  stop  the  Judge  from  doing  what  he  was  already  doing.  The 
hospital  would  surrender  some  land  and  in  exchange  it  would  take 
the  land  that's  right  on  its  front  doortstep--the  current 
Charles  Street  Jail.    The  land  swap  was  a  very  easy  kind  of 
thing  and  yet  very  large  in  its  effect. 

I  was  able  to  get  back  to  the  governor  and  tell  him  he  would 
have  to  slow  the  process  down,  to  allow  me  time  to  get  back  to 
the  Judge.    We  asked  the  Judge  for  a  little  bit  more  time.  He 
said,  "  I  don't  care  if  you  build  it  in  the  water,  just  do  it 
and  begin  it  soon."    We  hustled  around  very  fast  and  avoided  the 
mighty  big  mistake  of  placing  the  building  right  there  on 
Charles  Circle.    Construction  on  the  new  site  near  the  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles  on  Nashua  Street  is  now  almost  finished.  The 
current  jail  will  be  taken  over  by  Mass.  General  Hospital.  It 
seems  to  have  worked  out  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Consider  the  controversy  over  the  jail  site  iTivolved  the  state, 
the  federal  courts,  the  Boston  City  Council,  the  City 
administration,  and  the  state  Department  of  Corrections.  Since 
no  new  site  could  be  found,  all  the  bodies  argued  about  whether 
to  build  a  facility  of  13  or  17  stories--we  were  bogged  down  in 
that  kind  of  dispute.    Everyone  suggested  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything  and  yet  we  did  achieve  the  more  desirable  result.  It 
was  done  simply  through  the  appropriation  process,  the 
legislature,  and  by  working  with  the  private  sector.    We  could 
swap  the  land  and  provide  financing  for  a  new,  wel 1 -designed 
Charles  Street  Jail  on  an  appropriate  site.    By  the  way,  the 
site  was  assembled  from  parcels  belonging  to  the  state,  the 
city,  the  hospital,  and,  I  think,  even  from  the  B  &  M  Railroad. 

The  other  siting  of  a  correctional  facility  involved  the  Suffolk 
County  House  of  Corrections--Deer  Island.    Deer  Island  was  the 
only  correctional  facility  where  both  the  inmates  and  the  guards 
were  suing  over  physical  conditions  in  the  facility.    The  Deer 
Island  House  of  Correction  was  also,  and  this  was  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us,  impeding  the  planning  process  for  a  new 
waste  treatment  plant  to  be  built  on  Deer  Island  by  the  Mass. 
Water  Resources  Authority.    The  people  of  Winthrop  said  they 
would  have  one,  but  not  both  things  there.    It  seemed  just  that 
we  try  to  do  something  for  them.    The  necessity  had  also  arisen 
to  make  more  room  for  a  state-of-the-art  wastewater  treatment 
plant.    The  best  solution  to  both  problems  was  to  build  a  new 
correctional  facility  on  a  new  site.    And,  of  course,  no  one 
wanted  a  new  house  of  correction  in  his  backyard. 
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Eventually,  legislation  was  passed  whereby  the  state  would  pay 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  correctional  facility  in  the 
South  Bay  section  of  Boston.    The  South  Bay  was  also  selected  as 
a  site  for  the  mass-burn  incinerator.    That's  why  we  opposed  the 
selection  of  that  site  for  the  incinerator.    I  had  contended  all 
along  that  the  South  Bay  site  was  the  worst  of  all  the  sites. 
The  facility  was  going  on  about  six  acres  of  land.  The 
construction  experts  said  there  should  never  be  fewer  than  15  to 
20  acres  for  this  size  plant.    And  even  more  space  would  be 
required  for  the  recycling  facilities  which  should  be  part  of 
dealing  with  the  waste. 

In  the  matter  of  traffic  congestion,  bad  as  it  is  in  Boston, 
this  facility   would  also  create  a  clean  air  problem  of  massive 
impact;  in  the  City  of  Boston  we  have  the  worst  traffic 
congestion  and,  as  a  result,  the  worst  emissions  from 
automobiles.    This  incinerator  would  just  add  to  it.    There  was 
also  the  simple  matter  of  justice,  I  believe,  in  that  this  was  a 
problem  of  the  larger  community.    Better  than  half  the  waste 
generated  in  the  city  is  from  commercial  interests  and  the 
people  who  come  here  each  day.    It  seemed  only  fair  that  they 
should  be  part,  not  only  of  the  problem,  but  of  the  solution. 
Then,  when  we  went  back  and  looked,  we  discovered  that  no 
feasibility  study  had  ever  been  made  on  that  particular  parcel 
of  land.    The  site  had  really  been  rather  cavalierly  selected. 
The  South  Bay  site  was  ultimately  rejected  by  the  DEQE  for 
health  and  environmental  reasons,  so  the  process  ultimately  did 
work. 

With  respect  to  changes,  the  legislature  has  enacted  new  site 
selection  criteria  for  solid  waste  facilities.    This  is 
recently--1987--so,  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see  how  it  all 
works  out. 

The  siting  of  controversial  facilities  will  always  be  a 
difficult  process.    It  may  indeed  become  a  case-by-case  one.  It 
isn't  often  that  they  have  to  be  sited.    It's  very  difficult  to 
find  the  statutory  language  that  covers  them  and  directs  us 
wisely  in  all  cases.    Clearly,  we  always  have  to  have  public 
input  into  the  process  and  also  measures  to  ease  the  impact  on 
the  community.    These  are  the  important  items  that  have  to  be 
contained  in  any  siting  effort,  in  order  to  find  a  solution 
that's  actually  a  formula  and  based  on  a  statute. 


[Senate  President  Bulger's  comments  were  transcribed  and  edited 
by  Judith  C.  Wiegand] 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  NOW? 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  FACILITY  SITING 


Richard  Gelpke 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 
Dept.  of  Geography  &  Earth  Science 
University  of  Massachusetts-Boston 


We  are  generally  accustomed,  when  confronted  with  a  locally 
undesired  land  use  (a  LULU),  to  cry  NIMBY!    Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
when  an  article  on  a  citizen  protest  doesn't  appear  in  the 
newspapers.    It  would  seem  one  of  the  prices  of  our  present 
civilization  is  that  there  are  some  needs  which  we  all  have,  but 
we  do  not  necessarily  want  to  live  near  the  solutions.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  we  rationalize  why  it  ought  to  be 
somewhere--anywhere--except  near  us.    We  look  to  environmental 
concerns  ("it  will  pollute  the  groundwater"),  to  issues  of 
equity  ("we  have  already  done  enough"),  even  to  the  character  of 
the  community  ("we  have  a  nice  neighborhood  now")  to  justify  why 
the  facility  (of  seemingly  whatever  size,  purpose,  or  design) 
ought  to  be  AEBY  (in  anyone  else's  back  yard).    We  clearly  have 
run  out  of  backyards;  they  aren't  large  enough  or  they  are  too 
close  together  so  that  the  perceived  or  real  effects  spill 
over.    We  need  to  approach  the  siting  of  facilities  in  a 
different  manner. 

When  we  are  detached  from  a  particular  facility  siting,  we  can 
become  quite  rational  and  clear  thinking.    When  a  dozen 
knowledgeable  individuals  were  asked  to  assume  to  role  of  a 
facility  proponent  (regardless  of  type)  and  to  explain  what 
information  they  thought  would  be  necessary  to  site  the 
facility,  their  responses  included  the  following  (see  Appendix  B 
for  a  more  extensive  list): 

Who  will  really  make  the  siting  decision? 

Is  the  process  likely  to  change? 

What  impacts  will  the  facility  actual ly  have  on  the 

neighborhood  v.  the  community's  perceptions  of  those 

impacts? 

When  those  same  individuals  were  asked  to  assume  the  role  of 
local  officials  (mayors,  selectmen,  members  of  boards  and 
committees)  and  explain  what  information  they  would  want,  the 
following  emerged  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  more  extensive  list): 
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What  is  the  need  for  this  facility? 
What  is  the  track  record  for  similar  facilities? 
Is  there  a  reliable  source  of  information  besides  the 
proponents? 

Does  this  facility  have  a  public  or  private  purpose? 
What  are  the  official's  responsibilities? 
Who  will  bear  the  responsibility  for  unexpected 
consequences? 

These  concerns  run  the  gamut  from  the  political  to  the 
procedural ,  to  the  impacts  on  our  social  and  environmental 
landscape.    From  looking  through  such  lists,  it  quickly  becomes 
obvious  that  siting  is  a  very  complicated  affair. 

In  generating  alternative  approaches  and  strategies  to  the 
siting  process,  two  ideas  are  useful:    geography  and  a  linear 
approach. 

From  a  geographical  standpoint,  it  is  often  said  that  equity  (we 
are  already  doing  "our  share")  argues  that  a  facility  should  be 
somewhere  else.    We  rarely  think  about  the  size  of  the  region 
when  deciding  on  what  the  "service  area"  should  be.  What 
population  does  the  facility  serve?    It  would  appear  that  in 
many  cases  we  draw  our  regions  in  too  restricted  a  fashion.  A 
map  of  population  distribution/density  at  the  state  level 
illustrates  not  only  that  the  population  concentration  lies  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  but  that  the  state  consists  of  a 
substantial  land  area  beyond  the  densely  populated  east.  What 
is  the  role  of  the  more  rural  areas,  and,  conversely,  what 
should  be  the  role  of  the  urban  regions?    In  rethinking  our 
definition  of  "region"  to  encompass  a  larger  area,  we  may  alter 
some  of  our  thinking  about  regions. 

Our  usual  exposure  to  facility  siting  is  often  in  a  linear 
fashion.    We  usually  think  about  one  particular  facility  in  one 
site--a  prison,  a  sludge  facility,  or  a  landfill.    Most  often 
our  involvement,  as  a  citizen,  is  so  late  in  the  process  that 
all  we  can  do  is  either  oppose  or  accept  the  facility.  However 
that  occurs,  we  invariably  are  concerned  with  looking  at  only 
one  type  of  facility.    Indeed,  for  most  public  facility  sitings, 
that  is  how  the  process  is  structured.    One  agency  in  charge  of 
a  particular  responsibility  proposes  a  facility  and  a  site. 
Regardless  of  the  merits  of  it,  two  considerations  emerge: 

1.     Rarely  is  there  overall  coordination  between  the  siting 
of  public  facilities;  it  is  possible  for  a  locality  to 
host  a  number  of  sites  or  for  other  areas  not  to  be 
considered  at  al 1 . 

2      The  steps  or  stages  in  the  process  can  be  quite 
variable.    For  example,  in  some  sitings  the  public 
plays  a  role  and  other  cases,  they  are  shut  out 
entirely. 
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In  an  effort  to  reorient  our  thinking  about  the  siting  process, 
the  accompanying  matrix  may  be  useful.    The  facilities  listed 
(across  the  top)  are  meant  only  to  be  illustrative  of  types  of 
common  public  facilities  which  have  generated  much  recent 
discussion. 

Looking  down  the  side  of  the  matrix,  we  see  the  "elements"  of 
the  siting  process.    They  are  arranged  in  an  approximate 
chronological  order  from  the  earlier  stages  of  needs  assessments 
to  the  later  ones  of  control  of  an  operational  facility  and  the 
appeal  structure. 

The  principal  value  in  searching  for  alternative  approaches  with 
such  a  matrix  is  not  in  looking  down  a  column  (the  linear 
approach),  but  rather  in  looking  across  different  facility 
types.    A  systems  approach  where  we  look  at  the  entire  range  of 
facilities  across  the  whole  piece  of  geography  may  be  called 
for.    This  is  not  necessarily  a  call  for  a  "facility  siting 
tzar,"  but  rather  for  a  holistic  approach  to  avoid  the  current 
piecemeal  situation. 

Can  we  adapt  more  successful  elements  from  one  column  to  other 
siting  efforts?    Are  there  successful  processes  developed 
elsewhere,  perhaps  in  other  states,  that  can  be  used  here  in 
Massachusetts? 

In  developing  alternative  strategies,  we  need  to  rethink  how  we 
currently  site  facilities.    The  two  main  ideas  identified  here 
concern  the  geographic  region  considered  and  the  matrix--the 
comparative  view  of  the  same  element  across  different 
facil ities. 
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SITING  CONTROVERSIAL  FACILITIES: 
WORKABLE  STRATEGIES  FOR  THE  1990s 

Allen  L.  White 
Energy  Systems  Research  Group,  Inc. 
Clark  University,  CENTED 

Walpole,  Medfield,  New  Braintree,  Quincy,  Braintree, 
Haverhill.  Grit  and  sludge  sites,  mental  health  facilities, 
prisons,  more  sludge,  hazardous  waste  facilities,  solid  waste 
incinerators . 

The  list  of  unwilling  communities  and  unwanted  facilities 
grows  each  month,  pitting  communities  against  state  government 
and  often  against  each  other.       Public  officials  muddle  along, 
making  decisions  in  isolation  using  "technical  criteria", 
pretending  that  the  ultimate  choice  of  sites  can  and  should  be 
based  on  purely  scientific  and  economic  considerations.  A 
technocratic  approach  pervades  public  policy,  premised  on  the 
belief  that  delivery  of  the  "facts"  will  assuage  public  concern 
over  environmental  risks  and  threats  to  community  lifestyles. 
Time  and  again,  however,   it  is  clear  that  the  facts,  even  in  the 
cases  where  they  can  be  indisputedly  established,  are  not  enough 
to  mute  public  opposition. 

Siting  controversies  are  not  without  their  social  costs. 
Such  conflicts  breed  social  antagonisms,  a  heightened 
disenchantment  toward  the  intrusiveness  of  state  agencies  in 
local  affairs,  and  an  increasing  propensity  to  litigate  to  death 
socially  desirable  but  locally  unwanted  projects  of  all  types 
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socially  desirable  but  locally  unwanted  projects  of  all  types 
and  sizes.       The  result:     individual  communities  claim  temporary 
victories  while  as  a  Commonwealth  we  fail  to  collectively 
achieve  siting  solutions  which  are  at  once  acceptable  and 
equitable. 

Must  every  proposal  for  a  controversial  facility  clash  with 
community  hostility?     The  answer  is  probably  yes,   at  least  until 
the  Commonwealth  learns  from  the  its  own  and  other  states' 
experience  and  rethinks  its  siting  policies.     From  disputes 
across  the  nation,   several  principles  have  emerged: 

**      Technical  criteria  are  neceasaryt  but  not  sufficient* 
The  idea  that  a  best  and  acceptable  site  can  be  chosen 
based  upon  pure  technical  considerations  is  a  myth. 
Science  can  only  get  us  so  far  before  politics  and 
values  step  in.       Of  course  certain  soil,  water, 
acreage  and  other  requirements  are  important,  but 
rarely  do  they  lead  to  uniquely  qualified  sites. 
There  is  always  a  few  places  to  put  even  the  most 
noxious  facility. 
tt       CoBBunities  want  control.     Facilities  perceived  as 
hazardous,  whether  they  handle  chemical  wastes  or 
inmates,  pose  local  risks--risks  of  contaminated 
water,  polluted  air,  diminished  property  values  or 
violations  of  personal  security.     To  entrust  a 
facility  operator,  whether  the  state  or  a  private 
party,  with  the  job  of  policing  its  own  operations  is 
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antipathetic  to  an  anxious  host  community.  People 
want  oversight,   surveillance,  monitoring  and  shut-down 
authority  over  the  projects  which  threaten  their  well- 
being  . 

tt       Communities  want  compensation.     When  asked  to  bear  the 
.  burdens  of  a  regional  facility,  compensation  for 
unavoidable  risks  is  essential  from  both  a  political 
and  equity  standpoint.     This  is  hardly  a  new  concept; 
it  is  deeply  ingrained  in  our  political  tradition  of 
preventing  unfair  taking  by  government,   even  when  such 
taking  is  clearly  for  the  public  benefit. 
Compensation  may  mean  money--money  for  additional  fire 
and  police  services,   road  improvements,  noise  control, 
protection  of  property  values  and  the  like.     But  we 
know  from  many  studies  that  money  is  far  less 
important  to  people  than  real  control  over  how  a 
facility  is  managed.     In  fact,  compensation  packages 
which  offer  exorbitantly  generous  amounts  of  money  may 
well  be  seen  as  a  bribe  and  result  in  stiffer,  rather 
than  softened,  public  opposition.       In  contrast,  a 
carefully  crafted  compensation  package  may  help  to 
elicit  a  volunteer  community  from  among  those  which 
have  technically  qualified  sites. 

tt  Communities,  like  individuals,  have  a  sense  of  "fair 
share."  Siting  controversies  around  the  country  are 
replete  with  community  resistance  based  on  an 
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unwillingness  to  be  the  exclusive  site  for  a  single, 
large  scale  facility.     Furthermore,   the  idea  that 
opening  the  door  to  the  first  unwanted  project  will 
make  the  second  more  likely  is  common  among  local 
officials,   and  with  considerable  justification.  State 
policies  which  fail  to  explicitly  alleviate  this 
belief  create  an  environment  distrust  and  uncertainty. 
Is  siting  policy  in  the  Commonwealth  oblivious  of  these 
principles?     Not  entirely.     To  some  extent,   they  are  reflected 
in  a  variety  of  state  laws,   regulations  and  actual  siting 
agreements.     The  principle  of  fair  share,   for  example,   is  firmly 
rooted  in  the  state's  affordable  housing  policy.     The  Water 
Resources  Authority  has  agreed  to  compensate  Winthrop  and  Quincy 
for  hosting  major  facilities  associated  with  the  clean-up  Boston 
Harbor.     Portions  of  these  agreements  relate  to  monetary 
offsets;  other  provide  for  community  control.     The  state's 
hazardous  waste  facility  siting  law,   though  failing  to  site  a 
single  facility  since  its  enactment  almost  a  decade  ago,  is 
premised  on  the  negotiation/compensation  concept. 

What  is  missing  is  a  state  policy  that  explicitly 
recognizes  facility  siting  as  a  social  burden  which  requires  a 
coherent  social  policy.     This  means  assembling  statewide 
inventory  on  where  controversial  facilities  of  all  types  are 
currently  located;     formation  of  a  Special  Commission  with  a 
firm  mandate  to  develop  within  six  months  guidelines  for  what 
constitutes  a  fair  share  of  facility  burdens;     and  revising 
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where  necessary  all  applicable  siting  laws  and  regulations  to 
assure  community  control  and  compensation. 

Implementing  these  measures  will  not  eliminate  all  siting 
conflict.     The  cost  of  local  opposition  is  still  relatively  low, 
and  the  likelihood  of  success  still  relatively  high.     But  such 
measures  would  be  a  major  step  in  redressing  many     the  existing 
inequities  and  uncertainties,     help  diffuse  a  major  source  of 
tension  in  local-state  relations,  and  establish  a  model  for 
other  states  of  how  to  rationalize  the  contentious  process  of 
siting  socially  desirable  but  locally  unwanted  public 
facilities. 
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WORKABLE  STRATEGIES  FOR  THE  1990s 
SUMMARY  OF  PANELISTS'  COMMENTS 


Prepared  by  Allen  L.  White 


Daniel  Skizim,  Wheelabrator  Environmental  Systems 

Siting  is  ultimately  a  local  issue.       As  a  private 
developer,   we  recognize  the  need  for  citizen  participation  and 
empowerment.     We  are  committed  to  public  involvement  and  believe 
workable  solutions  are  achievable  if  a  developer  demonstrates 
high  quality  performance  capability. 

Kathy  Hearn,  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority  (MWRA) 

Regional  solutions  to  unwanted  facilities  should  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  desirable  as  well  as  undesirable  facilities. 
Parks  and  highways,   for  example,   may  be  perceived  as  desirable 
and  should  be  incorporated  in  any  scheme  to  achieve  regional 
equity . 

A  key  challenge  is  how  to  achieve  public  involvement  before 
project  sites  are  identified,   to  make  potential  host  communities 
part  of  the  site  selection  process.     Early  needs  assessments  and 
the  dissemination  of  usable  information  are  critical  to 
maximizing  public  acceptance  of  ultimate  site  choices. 

MWRA  has  used  a  strategy  of  seeking  volunteer  host 
communities  through  a  general  solicitation  of  interest.  The 
results  are  mixed,   certainly  not  overwhelmingly  positive. 

Kevin  Preston,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health  (DMH) 

DMH  has  been  involved  in  siting  approximately  500  group 
homes  in  the  state,   with  4-6  residents  the  typical  size. 

Neighborhood  concerns  typically  focus  on  two  issues:  (1) 
will  occupants  threaten  personal  security;    (2)  will  property 
values  be  adversely  affected.     Another  500  group  homes  are 
scheduled  during  the  next  few  years. 

Human  services  facilities  such  as  group  homes,  half-way 
houses  and  mental  hospitals  differ  fundamentally  from 
environmental  facilities.     This  is  because  occupants  have  basic 
rights  to  decent  shelter  and  supervision,  whereas  as  waste 
facilities  have  no  such  rights. 
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DMH ' s  approach  is  to  inform  communities,   solicit  concerns 
but  treat  proposed  facilities  as  essentially  non-negotiable. 

Stephen  Roop,  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 

Statewide  management  plans  exist  for  separate  waste 
streams,   namely  hazardous,    low-level  radioactive  and  municipal 
solid  waste.     No  integrated  facilities  plan  exists. 

The  concept  of  fair  share",   spreading  facilities  equitably 
across  communities,   merits  consideration,   both  within  and  across 
waste  streams.     This  must  not  preclude  technical  siting 
criteria.     If  spreading  facilities  implies  downscaling  size,  we 
must  develop  criteria  for  determining  who  will  pay  the  economic 
penalties  for  such  a  policy. 

An  integrated  approach  leaves  unanswered  the  question  of 
who  ultimately  will  control  the  siting  process.     A  land  bank 
approach,   purchasing  tracts  for  future  facility  development,  is 
one  option  for  achieving  more  direct  state  involvement  and 
guidance  in  siting. 

The  hazardous  waste  siting  law,   Chapter  21D,   has  been 
amended  as  a  result  of  community  feedback.     For  radioactive 
waste,   the  host  community  will  choose  the  technology.     Both  of 
these  demonstrate  the  role  of  public  involvement. 

Mandatory  regional  solutions  to  facility  siting  has  much 
merit,   and  requires  a  procedure  for  determining  catchment  areas. 

In  summary,   an  ideal  siting  process  will  comprise  a 
credible  needs  assessment,   explicit  equity  criteria,   timely  and 
reliable  public  information,  mitigation/compensation  measures 
and  host  community  participation. 

Armando  Carbonnel ,  Cape  Cod  Planning  and  Economic  Development 
Commission 

Facility  siting  is  as  much  a  moral  question  as  it  is  a 
technical  and  economic  one.     Social  theory  provides  insights 
into  the  siting  dilemma  by  posing  certain  questions  and 
standards  by  which  a  fair  outcome  might  be  judged.     For  example: 
How  well-off  is  the  least  well-off  member  of  society?  How 
"legitimate"  can  a  facility  be  if  it  is  not  convincingly  needed? 
Isn't  a  facility  socially  unacceptable  if  it  does  not  met  basic 
standards  of  health  and  safety,   and  achieve  adequate  community 
and  worker  protection?" 

Treating  people  in  human  services  facilities  equal  to  waste 
in  waste  management  facilities  is  an  invalid  comparison. 

Soliciting  voluntary  communities  should  precede  offers  of 
compensation . 

Mandatory  siting  provisions  are  appropriate  if  need  is 
unequivocal . 
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Roger  Kasperson,   Clark  University 

Our  governmental   institutions  are  failing  in  the  siting 
process,   and  citi-^en  opposition  is  a  legitimate  response  to  such 
f  ai lure . 

The  siting  dilemma  is  multi-dimensional.     First  the  idea 
that  nobody  is  willing  to  take  risks--the  so-called  NIMBY  or 
LULU  syndrome--is  a  "blame  the  victim"  mentality. 

Second,  single  facility  solutions  do  not  work.  A  systems 
approach  sees  facility  siting  as  only  of  several  components  to 
integrated  waste  management. 

Third,   establishing  need  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  successful 
process . 

Fourth,   noxious  facilities  tend  to  cluster  in  low-income 
communities,   a  frequently  observed  phenomenon  resulting  from  the 
interplay  of  economic  and  political  forces. 

Fifth,   distrust  of  institutions  is  justified.     There  is 
little  in  the  siting  experience  which  would  tend  to  elevate 
public  trust. 

Sixth,   equity  is  typically  ignored  or  treated  crassly  in  • 
siting  processes,    including  environmental   impact  assessments. 
In  fact,    it  is  not  too  amorphous  to  deal  with,   and  should  be 
explicitly  recognized  in  both  its  process  and  outcome  forms. 

The  elements  of  fair  siting  process,   therefore,  must 
include:      (1)  a  consensus  on  need;    (2)   risk  minimization;  (3) 
recovery  of  trust  or,   alternatively,   minimum  reliance  on  trust 
through  enforceable  protective  measures;      (4)  equity 
adjustments,  monetary  and  non-monetary  offsets  to  address 
unavoidable  risks. 
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TURNING  STRATEGIES  INTO  ACTION 
THE  SIMULATIONS 

Judith  C.  Wiegand 
Project  Coordinator 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 


Following  lunch,  Professor  Larry  Susskind  led  conference 
attendees  in  three  simulations  of  the  siting  process.  The 
simulations  concerned: 

1.  Negotiation  among  three  possible  sites  for  a  low-level 
radioactive  waste  facility 

2.  Development  of  a  policy  on  compensation  for  a  hazardous 
waste  treatment  facility 

3.  Deciding  a  policy  question  related  to  an  overcrowded 
correctional  facility. 

Thus,  two  major  issues  emerged  immediately  as  part  of  the  siting 
process:    the  need  for  a  facility  and  the  screening  criteria. 
The  simulations  demonstrated  that  groups  of  participants,  even 
given  the  same  instructions,  will  get  different  results. 

In  addition  to  need  and  criteria,  several  other  issues  emerged: 

•  Establishing  trust  and  credibility  among  participants 

•  Importance  of  time--"forced  deliberations"  got  results, 
but  is  pressure  going  to  impede  good  results 

•  With  more  than  one  facility  to  be  sited,  what  is  an 
equitable  distribution 

•  Are  all  of  the  "legitimate  interests"  present  at  the 
table 

•  Does  everyone  understand  the  others'  perspectives 

•  Do  we  always  have  to  wait  for  a  crisis 

•  All  alternatives  need  to  be  addressed  before  trying  to 
site  the  facil ity 

t   The  siting  process  should  be  systematic;  address  all 
aspects  of  a  facil ity 
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•  A  potential  host  community  must  be  empowered  by  making  it 
part  of  the  process 

t    Communities  want  more  control  over  operation  and 
monitoring  of  a  facility 

f    Funding  for  public  participation  must  be  available 

•  How  do  we  define  an  unacceptable  facility 

0   Mitigation  and  compensation  need  to  be  part  of  the 
proposal 
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PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Ralph  Willmer 
Environmental  Planning  Director 
McGregor,  Shea  &  Doliner,  P.  C. 

Barry  R.  Lawson 
President 
Barry  Lawson  Associates,  Inc. 


Several  themes  emerged  from  the  morning  sessions  and  the 
afternoon  simulations.    The  first  is  the  need  to  develop  a 
siting  process  the  public  perceives  as  credible.    This  includes 
completing  a  valid  planning  process  prior  to  initiating  the 
siting  of  a  facility.    A  base  of  information  must  first  be 
established  that  demonstrates  the  need  for  the  facility. 
Additionally,  alternative  analyses,  including  discussion  of 
methods  that  would  be  employed  in  lieu  of  siting,  must  be  part 
of  the  plan.    Siting  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the  "big 
picture,"  that  is,  with  other  related  facilities  and  programs, 
not  simply  studying  individual  project  sites  in  isolation.  It 
must  be  demonstrated  that  a  facility  is  needed  and  is 
appropriate  at  a  particular  site.    This  systems  approach  will 
not  eliminate  siting  controversies,  but  may  help  reduce  public 
distrust.    These  issues  were  reflected  in  the  matrix  presented 
by  Dick  Gelpke  in  the  opening  session. 

A  second  theme  of  the  forum  was  the  advisability  of  enhancing 
community  empowerment  by  considering  compensation  that  goes 
beyond  simple  monetary  compensation.    For  a  waste  facility,  for 
example,  proposals  might  include  giving  communities  some  control 
over  the  technologies  for  a  facility;  the  waste  types  to  be 
accepted  at  the  facility;  the  management,  monitoring  and 
enforcement  of  standards;  and  input  on  related  programs  and 
pol icies. 

Improving  the  siting  process  through  more  effective  public 
participation  is  a  third  theme.    As  shown  in  the  matrix,  only 
the  hazardous  waste  facility  siting  process  has  a  built-in 
mechanism  for  funded  community  participation.    All  too 
frequently,  public  participation  is  limited  to  only  a  notice  of 
a  public  hearing.    It  is  important  to  include  a  formal 
participation  component  in  any  siting  process.    Early  and 
frequent  information,  the  involvement  of  all  interested  and 
affected  parties,  opportunities  for  effective  public  dialogue, 
and  support  for  and  adequate  response  to  these  activities  are 
appropriate. 
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There  are  several  ways  to  accomplish  these.    The  public  should: 

•  Be  informed  of  the  problem,  of  its  role  in  both  creating 
and  defining  the  problem 

•  Be  aware  of  the  siting  process  and  be  consulted  on 
alternative  solutions  (both  general  and  specific) 

•  Have  its  involvement  be  encouraged  and  financially 
supported 

•  Play  a  role  in  defining  the  type  and  amount  of 
compensation  and  mitigation 

•  Help  create  a  constituency  for  the  chosen  solution 

•  If  appropriate,  spearhead  a  mediation  process  to  balance 
the  impacts  and  benefits  and  address  the  equity  issues 
surrounding  the  project. 

Another  theme  encompassed  the  concept  of  fairness,  or  equity. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  concepts  to  incorporate  into  a 
siting  process.    How  are  "unacceptable  facilities"  or  "community 
burden"  to  be  defined  and  what  criteria  are  applied  to  achieve 
equity?   The  application  of  environmental  and  other  criteria  to 
different  types  of  facilities  may  produce  conflicts  which 
automatically  preclude  certain  facilities  from  some 
communities.    While  efforts  to  identify  the  regional  burdens 
that  fall  on  individual  communities  (or  to  assure  adequate 
mitigation  and  compensation)  may  be  helpful,  equity  remains  a 
complex  issue  and  deserves  further  discussion  on  how  it  can  be 
better  addressed  in  the  siting  process. 

A  fifth  theme  sounded  was  the  need  to  improve  the  role  of  state 
government  in  the  problem  identification,  technology  selection, 
and  facility  siting  processes.    Improvement  can  come  from  two 
sources.    One  is  to  involve  the  legislature,  not  just  in 
authorization  and  appropriation,  or  as  a  forum  for  the 
expression  of  disgruntlement  by  communities  chosen  as  a  result 
of  the  siting  process.    Key  legislators  and  their  staffs  must 
from  the  start  be  informed  of  the  need  for  facilities,  be  aware 
of  options  for  solutions,  and  help  in  finding  and  defending 
solutions.    These  individuals  can  seek  equity  and  monitor  the 
distribution  of  impacts  and  benefits  from  facilities. 
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A  second  source  of  state  improvement  lies  in  the  executive  side 
where  agencies  can  encourage  a  balanced  distribution  of  regional 
facilities,  assure  that  risks  are  minimized,  set  and  enforce 
minimum  performance  standards,  assure  appropriate  liability 
coverage,  guarantee  community  control  where  appropriate,  and 
insist  on  adequately  funded  public  participation.  Moreover, 
where  desirable,  the  state  can  encourage,  or  dictate,  regional 
approaches,  helping  to  focus  solutions  closer  to  the  problem. 
State  oversight  could  assure  that  problems  and  facilities  are 
not  looked  at  in  isolation,  that  adequate  catchment  areas  exist 
for  facilities,  and  that  there  is  adquate  compensation  to  those 
impacted. 

Responding  to  these  five  themes  would  be  a  good  start  to 
improving  the  siting  process  for  controversial  facilities: 

1.  The  need  to  develop  a  siting  process  the  public  perceives 
as  credible. 

2.  Enhance  community  empowerment  by  considering  compensation 
schemes  beyond  monetary  ones. 

3.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  public  participation. 

4.  Develop  the  concept  of  fairness  or  equity  in  siting. 

5.  Improve  the  role  of  state  government. 

Other  elements  of  the  siting  process  also  remain  to  be  studied. 
The  public  dialogue  to  identify  and  address  these  elements  must 
continue. 
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Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Coxincil 

no  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  (617)-451-277D 


Serving  101  Cities  &  Towns  in  Metropolitan  Boston 


Facility  Siting  Steering  Committee 
The  Issues  and  Concerns  of  Local  Officials 


August  23,  1988 


I.    The  Nature  of  the  Proposed  Facility 

§      Is  the  proposed  facility  people-oriented  or 
material-oriented? 

f      What  is  the  need  for  this  facility? 

t      What  is  the  track  record  of  similar  facilities? 

f      What  is  the  track  record  of  the  proponents  of  this  facility? 

t      Is  there  a  reliable  source  of  information  besides  the 
project  proponents? 

t      Is  there  funding  for  independent  assessments  of  need  for  the 
facility,  potential  impacts  of  the  facility,  reliability  of 
the  facility,  etc.?    Conmunities,  especially  small  ones,  do 
not  have  sufficient  in-house  expertise  to  evaluate  some  of 
the  highly  technical,  legally  complex  projects  proposed. 

t      Is  the  proposed  facility  regional  or  local?    In  other  words, 
is  it  a  facility  where  the  benefits  are  regional  and  the 
burdens  are  local? 

t      Is  this  facility  a  public  or  private  one  (e.g..  Burger  King 
franchise)? 

f      Does  this  facility  have  a  public  or  private  purpose? 


II.    The  Impacts  of  the  Proposed  Facility 
Political; 

•      What  are  the  official's  responsibilities?   Who  is 
responsible  for  siting  this  facility? 

0      As  officials,  we  want  to  find  out  about  the  proposed  siting 
before  it  becomes  public  knowledge  (we  do  not  want  to  read 
about  it  first  in  the  newspaper). 

0      What  impact  will  this  siting  effort  have  on  my  chances  for 
reelection  (if  it  is  an  elective  office)? 

 •  As  officials,  we  want  input  into  the  siting  process.  

Frank  E.  Baxter,  President  Franklin  G.  Ching,  Vice-President  Marjorie  A.  Davis,  Secretary  Martha  K.  Gjesteby,  Treasurer 

Executive  Director:  David  C.  Soule 


•  As  local  officials,  the  length  of  our  term  is  usually 
shorter,  sometimes  much  shorter,  than  either  the  siting 
process  or  the  life  of  the  proposed  facility.    We  are, 
therefore,  discussing  a  facility  where  we  may  not  be  in 
office  when  the  facility  is  built  or  operating. 

t      As  local  officials,  we  need  to  understand  the  project,  the 
siting  criteria,  the  siting  process,  etc. 

t      Who  (or  which  groups)  in  town  are  for  or  against  this 
proposal,  and  how  well  organized  are  they? 

0      Where  do  I,  as  a  local  official  and  as  a  resident,  stand? 

0      What  form  of  crowd  control  is  available? 

•  Who  bears  the  responsibility  for  unexpected  consequences? 

f      Are  residents  likely  to  react  to  worst-case  scenarios  when 
they  hear  about  this  facility? 

•  What  did  I  learn  if  I,  as  a  local  official,  underwent  a 
previous  "baptism-by-fire"?    In  other  words,  have  I  gone 
through  a  previous  facility  siting  process? 

•  Where  is  the  moral  ground  for  a  politician  like  myself? 

0      WHO  is  going  to  DECIDE?    These  siting  efforts  are  usually 

very  complex  processes;  I  want  to  know  where  I  have  input, 

where  the  decision  points  are,  and  who  I  have  to  influence 
during  this  process. 

0      How  do  I  negotiate? 

0      Where's  my  state  senator? 

0      Are  you  asking  us  if  we  want  this  facility  or  telling  us  we 
have  to  have  it?    Can  this  community  say  "no"? 


Legal/Institutional : 

0      What  compensation  is  available  and  what  (legal)  control  will 
the  community  have  over  the  facility,  if  it  is  built? 

0      What  is  the  legal  framework  surrounding  this  facility  (i.e., 
zoning  regulations,  permit  regulations,  etc.)? 
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•  What  form  of  crowd  control  is  available? 

0  WHO  is  going  to  DECIDE?  These  siting  efforts  are  usually 
very  complex  processes;  I  want  to  know  where  I  have  input 
and  where  the  decision  points  are. 

•  Are  the  siting  laws  designed  to  overcome  public  opposition? 

•  Are  you  asking  us  if  we  want  this  facility  or  telling  us  we 
have  to  have  it?    Carv  this  community  say  "no"? 

t      Who  bears  the  responsibility  for  unexpected  consequences? 

•  How  do  I  negotiate? 

Health  and  Environmental: 

t      What  are  the  potential  impacts? 

•  What  are  the  risks  involved? 

Economic; 

f      What  are  the  long-term  economic  costs  of  not  siting  this 
facility? 

t      What  are  the  risks  involved? 
Social : 

•  What  are  the  human  costs  of  not  siting  this  facility? 

•  Will  this  project  serve  only  those  who  live  within  its  area 
of  impact,  or  will  it  also  serve  those  who  will  not  feel  any 
of  its  impacts? 

Perceptual : 

0      What  is  this  community's  fair  share  of  controversial 
facilities?    Have  we  reached  that  share? 

0      Why  us?    ("town  pride") 

0      Do  I  believe  these  "technocrats"? 

0      What  impact  will  this  facility  have  on  our  community's 
"personality "--character,  history,  attitude,  atmosphere? 
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Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Coxincil 

110  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  (617)-451-2770 
Serving  101  Cities  &  Towns  in  Metropolitan  Boston 


Facility  Siting  Steering  Committee 
The  Issues  and  Concerns  of  Facility  Proponents 

September  20,  1988 


•  What  is  the  siting  process? 
t  Who  really  decides? 

t  Where  are  the  decision  points  in  the  process? 

f  How  does  the  negotiation  process  work? 

•  Who  can  help  me  (the  proponent)? 

Volunteers 

Sources  of  information 
Friends 

•  What  is  behind  or  beyond  the  technical  decisions? 

•  Is  the  process  likely  to  change? 

•  How  is  this  community  different  from  others? 

t      Are  there  any  unpredictable  political  decisions? 

•  Who  may  oppose  this  facility  and  why? 

0  Who  is  the  proponent? 

1  What  impacts  will  the  facility  actually  have  on  the 
neighborhood  v.  the  community's  perceptions  of  those 
impacts? 

0      How  can  we  "appease"  the  neighbors? 

0      The  proponent's  role  is  proactive: 
A  private  sector  initiative 
A  public  sector  initiative 
A  nonprofit  sector  initiative 

0      As  a  private  sector  proponent,  I  will  depend  most  in  my 
siting  decision  on  a  cost-benefit  analysis. 

0      As  a  nonprofit  sector  proponent,  I  will  be  most 

concerned  with  who  will  be  friendly  towards  my  proposed 
facility. 


Frank  E.  Baxter,  President  Franklin  G.  Ching,  Vice-President  Marjorie  A.  Davis,  Secretary  Martha  K.  Gjesteby,  Treasurer 

Executive  Director:  David  C.  Soule 


If  I  am  a  state  agency  (public)  proponent,  politics  may  very 
w«ll  be  the  motivating  factor  behind  my  siting  decisions. 

What  are  the  objective  impacts  of  the  facility  (e.g.,  air, 
water,  sufficiency  of  infrastructure),  as  well  as  the 
subjective  impacts  (i.e.,  the  symbolic  issues  surrounding 
this  proposal)? 

As  a  proponent,  I  may  have  answers  to  the  objective  impacts, 
but  the  subjective  ones  are  more  difficult. 

Have  I  done  enough  "homework"  on  the  subjective  impacts? 

Is  it  possible  and/or  necessary  to  do  a  study  of  the 
potential  social  impacts  of  this  facility  (as  included  in 
the  HWFSSC  review  of  hazardous  waste  facilities)? 

How  much  can  I  "manage"  the  media? 

Will  there  be  a  citizens  advisory  committee  (CAC)  or  similar 
group? 

Private  developers  often  find  themselves  making  all 
decisions  and  conducting  negotiations  in  the  public  eye. 
They  do  not  usually  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
small  group  of  citizens  on  the  issues  and  impacts  of  a 
facility  before  presenting  the  siting  proposal  to  the 
public.    Will  I,  as  the  proponent,  be  able  to  work  with  a 
small  group  of  representative  citizens  before  bringing  the 
proposed  facility  to  the  publ ic-at-large? 
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Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 

60  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts,02111« 617-45 1-2770 

serving  101  cities  and  toivns  in  Metropolitan  Boston 


Rethinking  the  Siting  Process:    Developing  Alternative  Strategies 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1989 


Speakers,  Moderators,  and  Panelists 


Ms.  Sherry  Penny 
Chancel  lor 

University  of  Massachusetts 
Harbor  Campus 

The  Honorable  William  Bulger 
Senate  President 
State  House,  Room  330 
Boston,  MA  02133 
722-1500 

Mr.  Richard  Gelpke 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Dept.  of  Geography  &  Earth  Science 

University  of  Massachusetts-Boston 

Harbor  Campus 

Morrissey  Blvd. 

Dorchester,  MA  02125 

929-8558 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Ratick 
Research  Associate  Professor 
Clark  University 
CENTED 

950  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01610 
(508)  793-7685 

Mr.  Allen  White 
Senior  Associate 

Energy  Systems  Research  Group,  Inc. 
89  Broad  St.,  14th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02110 
426-5844 

Mr.  Daniel  T.  Skizim 
Regional  Director 
Business  Development 

Wheelabrator  Environmental  Systems,  Inc. 
55  Ferncroft  Road 
Danvers,  MA  01923 

(508)  777-2207  

Frank  E.  Baxter,  President  Franklin  G.  Ching,  Vice-President  Marjorie  A.  Davis,  Secretary  Martha  K.  Gjesteby,  Treasurer 

Executive  Director:  David  C.  Soule 


Mr.  Armando  Carbonnel 
Executive  Director 
Cape  Cod  Planning  &  Economic 
Development  Commission 
Court  House 
Barnstable,  MA  02630 
(508)  362-2511 

Ms.  Kathleen  Hearn 

Special  Asst.  to  the  Executive  Director 
Mass.  Water  Resources  Authority 
100  First  Avenue 
Charlestown,  MA  02129 
Phone:  241-6100 

Mr.  Roger  Kasperson,  Director 
Hazards  Assessment  Group 
CENTED 

Clark  University 
950  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01610 
(508)  793-7665 

Mr.  Stephen  Roop 

Asst.  Sec.  for  Waste  Management  Policy 
Exec.  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 
100  Cambridge  St.,  20th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02202 
727-9800 

Mr.  Kevin  Preston 

Asst.  Community  Relations  Commissioner 
Mass.  Dept.  of  Mental  Health 
160  North  Washington  Street 
Boston,  MA  02114 
Phone:  727-5603 

Mr.  Lawrence  Susskind,  Professor 
Dept.  of  Urban  Studies  &  Planning 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
77  Mass.  Ave.,  Room  7-338 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Phone:  253-2026 

Mr.  Barry  Lawson,  President 
Barry  Lawson  Associates,  Inc. 
9  Main  St. /P.  0.  Box  648 
Concord,  MA  01742 
Phone:    (508)  369-4213 

Mr.  Ralph  Willmer 
Environmental  Planning  Director 
McGregor,  Shea  &  Doliner,  P.C. 
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Boston,  MA  02108 

Phone:    227-7289  . 
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Boston,  MA  02108 

Phone:    720-4300  x.328 

Mr.  Robert  Nason,  Director 
Office  of  Housing  Services 
Dept.  of  Mental  Health 
160  North  Washington  Street 
Boston,  MA  02114 
Phone:  727-5966 

Ms.  Lauren  Di Lorenzo  Popp 
Director 

Office  of  Community  Development 
City  Hall 

Medford,  MA  02155 
Phone:  396-5500 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Ratick 
Research  Associate  Professor 
Clark  University 
CENTED 

950  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01610 
(508)  793-7685 

Mr.  Allen  White 
Senior  Associate 

Energy  Systems  Research  Group,  Inc. 
89  Broad  St.,  14th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02110 
426-5844 
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